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No, Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. ft mee of | and oxamined for the - BEMARKS. 
Urtya. Orntssa Drviston. 
Monthly. 
1 |“ Brahme ” | Cuttack ove 160 
2 66 Indradhanu sa eee Ditto eee 008 cee 
5 la ae ae ‘ fe Meyurbhun; ea oe Only six copies have 
4 6é t ve See eee eoeece eee ese co 
kal prabha : ‘. 
Weekly. 3 
] rT Hitaishini i eee Bamra in the Central eoecce 2nd Oth and 16th Decem- copies of each issue 
ye = Provinces. ber, 1896. are said to have 
2 | Samvad Vahika” we. | Balasore see 190 | 24th December, 1896. been circulated, but 
no subscribers have 
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l 66 Aryavarta = ee eee Dinapur eee 1,000 
Urpv. 
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HInp1. | 
Monthly. | 
1 | “Darjeeling Mission ke Masik| Darjeeling soi 600 December, 1896. It is said that 650 
Samachar Patrika.”’ « copies of the paper 
Dacca Division. are printed each 
BENGALI. month. Out of this 
number, 150 copies 
Fortnightly. are distributed 
among the subscri- 
1 | * Kasipur Nivasi”’ ... | Kasipur, Berisal __... 244 | 29th December, 1896. bers, and the rest 
: sold to the public at 
Weekly. ples per copy. 
1 | “ Barisal Hitaishi”’ Barisal ese seve 
2 | “Charu Mihir” ... | Mymensingh ce 900 | 4th January, 1897. 
8 |“ Dacca Prakash ” .». | Dacca one 2,400 | 10th ditto. 
4 | “Saraswat Patra” a i ... |About 440] 9th ditto. 
& |“ Vikrampur”’ ... .». | Lauhajangha, Dacca... 240 
ENGLISH aND BEenaatt. 
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} | “ Paridarshak-o-Srihattavasi” | 7 y thet me Agrahayan, 2nd fortnight, 
1303.8. 
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II.—Home ADMINISTRATION, 
 * (a)\—Police. | 


The Burdwan Sanjivani of the 5th January com lains of recrudesGencé Buapwaw Sansivamt, 
ser : _" "of dacoity in Bengal. Within the last fow months Jan. 5th, 1897. 
Recrudescencs of daccity in there have occurred as many as 60 cases of 
— : dacoity in the Burdwan and Hooghly districts. 
Dacoities are occurring in one village after another. The village people 
are alarmed and terror-stricken.- Life and property are insecure, and the 
police is sleeping. The Bengal police is noted for its lethargy and supine- 
ness, its utter inability to put down lawlessness and dacoity. The Government 
should not leave the police to itself in putting down dacoity in Bengal. 
It should make the a look up and shake off its lethargy. The -famine 
in the North-Western Provinces has driven huudreds of people from their 
homes. These starving and hungry people are roving about the country, 
bent on mischief. Most of the dacoities, which have occurred of late, dre 
their doing. It has been ascertained that these people took a prominent 
part in the dacoities at Benapur, Magra, Dhamasin and Jhinguti. . The 
Railway and the village police should be specially enjoined to keep a sharp 
watch over all new arrivals from the North-Western and other famine-stricken 
Provinces. The chaukidars, too, should be armed with guns, and, if necessary, 
the rigour of the Arms Act should be slackened in favour of the inhabitants of 
villages in which dacoities are frequently occurring. The Government should 
loge no time in assuring the people that it will take speedy steps to put down 
the prevailing dacoity. ce ee er ee : 
2 The Murshidabad Hitaisht of the 6th January complains that theft has  moursmpasap 
| : become rife in Berhampore in the Murshidabad  Bi#s#i 
ooo theft in Berham- istrict. The other day a boy was murdered and 7% 1°. 
ots — his ornaments were stolen. On the 3rd January 
last four thefts were committed in the course of the night. The next night, 
also, one or two cases occurred. Some of these cases occurred near police- 
stations, but the police could not arrest the thieves. Thieves are said to go 
about armed with /athis and weapons. People do not, therefore, oppose them: 
It is hoped that the District istrate and the District Superintendent of 
Police will be on the alert. They should not think that the occurrence of a few 
cases of theft in a large town like Berhampore is not a matter for anxiety; for, 
@ panic prevails among the residents. ‘he number of constables in every 
thana should be increased. , 
3. Acorrespondent of the Aitavadi of the 8th January complains that Biravan}, 
ta _ & band of Musalman badmashes is committing great Jan 8th, 1897. 
the Backergunge district. ° © Ppression at Raghunathpur, Sirsa, Dhabri and 
| other villages within’ the Pirozpur Subdivision 
of the -Backergunge district.. An atrocious act of oppression, like that which 
was committed some years ago at Mulghar in Khulna, has compelled a Hindu 
family of Raghunathpur to leave that village. Theége ruffians are now taking 
forciblé possession of other people’s lands. If redress is sought in a law-court, 
they intimidate witnesses by threatening to burn down their houses, to poison 
their cattle and dishonowr their women. Who will check these badmashes? 
- 4. he Pratikar of the 8th January writes as follows:— Waieuiiec 
7 Theft and dacoity, unavoidable results of scarcity, Jan. sth, 1897. 
@ Se or oie the Meet have become rife in Berhampore in the Murshida- 
district. bad district, Last Sunday, three cases of theft 
ee ea occurred in the town; one in the house of Babu 
Haridas Biswas of Khagra, who lives near the police-station; another in the 
house of Babu Hari Narayan Banerji ; and a third in another place. ‘The next 
day some 15 or 16 men committed a dacoity in the house of a prostitute 
who lives near the Telgaria tank. The men were all suspected, by their 
appearance, to be up-country men. The next day, too, there was a theft, On 
rencg night, Rameswar Das of Dolo, within the. jurisdiction of the Barua 
pa and his little daughter were murdered by thieves, who took away property 
oi] considerable value. — Jacoits are said to infest the Amaniganj mdth and other 
P sige The Sujaganj police is on the alert, still a weaver of Islampur chak 
was robbed on Tuesday last near the Hutar bridge on his way home. The 
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in charge of this police-station is an able officer, but what can he 
Sub-lnepester ae on gf and dacoits? In fact, 
valence of theft and dacoity has created quite a panic in the town. 
ae fear to take even food asvuah the streets at ight for fear of being 
robbed, as @ maid-servant was actually robbed a few nights ago of the food she 
was taking home. It is necessary that a larger number of constables should be 
posted to the Sujaganj thana. matters have come to this now, how appalling 
will the situaticn be in Chaitra! | 
5, A correspondent of the Sanjivant of the 9th January complains that, on 
the 8th December last, a European Superintendent of 
Assault ona native by a Euru- 4 steamer of the Goa one tage rs. line severely 
— assaulted a native subordinate when the steamer 
reached the last but two stations before Goalundo. It appears that the butler of 
the steamer asked the said native employé to prepare a bill for him. This the 
latter refused to do. The butler complained to the Superintendent, and that officer 
foully abused the native clerk. ‘‘Sir,” remonstrated the abused native, “you 
are a gentleman and you should not without reason abuse a gentleman in this 
way.” This set the European gentleman on fire, and he violently assaulted 
the native employé and went on mercilessly beating him until the latter, badly 
bruised and bleeding, fled to his cabin. T'bis assault was committed in the 
presence of many passengers, some of whom brought the matter to the notice 
of a Railway officer at Goalundo. 
6. A correspondent of the Hitaishi of the 12th J — complains that 
= _ the house of one Babu Kanak Chandra Basu, a 
Incendierism in avillageinthe tglykdar’s naib, of the village of Sholukhada in 
——"! the Jessore district, was burnt to ashes, most 
probably by a raiyat who had a grudge against him and threatened to burn 
his house by way of wreaking his vengeance. Theft and badmashi are rife in 
the village ; but the police is quite indifferent. _ oe 
7. ‘The same paper regrets that the Police Commissioner should allow 
ili ia a indecent — ny PaO —_ Hike ) Bau- 
An objectionable play on the mg to be played on the stage of the Star Theatre. 
a The pales iecieed on the occasion of the per- 


formance of tha,“‘ Widows’ College” (fayqi 4c) on the stage of the Emerald 


Theatre, and also on the occasion of the acting of the Bekuber Ekjai and 
Pandaver Ajnatavasa on the stage of the Minerva Theatre. Police interference. 
on the present occasion is solicited. | | 


(b}— Working of the Courts. 


8, The Charu Mihir of the 4th January is sorry to hear that Babu 
Trailokya Nath Sen, Deputy Magistrate of Tan- 
gail in the Mymensingh district, sometimes comes 
to Court drunk, and so far forgets himself as to sing in Court. On one occasion, 
some days ago, he came to his cutcherry in such a state that a mukhtar had to 
take him back to his lodgings, 

9. The Murshidubad Hitaisht of the 6th January complains that Babu 
Bipra Das Chatterji, Subordinate Judge of Mur- 
shidabad, does not conduct himself politely towards 


_ the mukhtars and pleade:s who come to his Court. 
He addresses all mukhtars, even those who are older than himself, in the 


less respectable form yfq though the District Judge himself always addresses 


a tukhtar more respectfully, He also shows great slight to junior pleaders 

when passing orders upon their applications, and even senior pleaders cannot 

consider their honour safe at his hands. One does not like to see the dignity 

of an office, which was once held by men like Babus Amritalal Chatterji and 
Brojendra Kumar Seal, lowered by a haughty officer like Babu Bipra Das. 

10. The Hitavadi of a ae — earns from a trustworthy source 

_ that Mr, C. Wilkins will be appointed an Officiating 

weadboutee Judge of the Calcutta ne Court when Mr. J ustios 


Gordon will go away on leave. But when will Mr. 
B, L. Gupta be raised to the Bench of the High Dunrt ? It is said that Justice 


A drunken Deputy Magistrate. 


The Subordinate Judge of Mur- 
shidabad. | 


7 


Beverley, too, will soon proceed home on leave. Mr. J. F. Stevens will certainly 
soon be raised to the Bench of the Calcutta High Court; but he, it is said; is 
unwilling to accept an Officiating appointment. Will not fortune, under these 
circumstances, smile upon Mr. B. 1. Gupta? | 

eee: aa 4 ee pos oes a 
eis as the post of the emembrancer then 
ae mane cabana for . Civilians? We 
hoped that Government would, in deference to public oo appoint an able 
Barrister to that post; but it has proved-a vain hope. The very name of the 
post implies that the man who holds it should be well versed in the law. Is a 
livilian District Judge a better lawyer than an able Barrister, that a District 
Judge is always appointed to the post, although there is never a want of able 
Barristers ? It is not that a Barrister or a Pleader was never before appointed to 
that post. Long ago the famous Pleader, Babu Ramaprasad Roy, twice officiated 
in the post, and lately the Barrister, Mr. P. L. Roy, acted in that capaety. 
Both acquitted themselves most creditably, and yet Civilian Judges are given the 
preference. ‘“ The Service for the Civilians and not Civilians for the. Service”’ 
is the principle on which the Indian administration is conducted. ‘The greater 
number of man posts are, therefore, reserved for- Civilians and this Civilian 

monopoly of high offices is daily extending. z ge 
12. A correspondent of a? oom ie ge of the 9th 3 ee ne — 
: ., the Criminal Court, to which Nandigram in the 
of ‘the, Crit a Gnened Courts Midnapore district is subject, is at Tamluk, while 
of a place in the Midnapore dis- the Civil Court, to which it is subject, is at Contai. 
: This is a source of great inconvenience to the 
Nandigram people, Mr. Pratt, when he was District Judge of Midnapur, 
tried to place the two Courts at Tumluk, but in vain. The present District 
Judge moved the High Court with the same object in view, but with no better 
success. Is the Government blind to the convenience of the people? 4. | 
13. The Daintk-o-Samachir Chandrika of the 11th January regrets that 


h new ddguibity ta: die Cidoue the Government has given up the practice of ‘aking 


) a Sub-Jndge, ora Judge of the Mufassal.s 

mi es Cause Court, on the Bosh of the Calcutta Small 
Cause Court. There can be no objection if you. have taken Mr. Abdur 
Rahman or Mr. K. M. Chatterji on the Bench, because they are Barristers; but 
there will be serious objection if you say that you have recognised the claini of 
the natives by appointing the above-mentioned gentlemen to the Small Cause 
Court Bench. The truth is that you have ignored the claim of the natives by 
discontinuing the practice of appomting a Sub-Judge to the Small Cause Court 
Bench. Now that an Additional Judge is a Beg be taken there, the claim 


of the natives should be recognised, and a Sub-Judge should be appointed to the 
new post. | | ae : 3 


(2)— Education. 

14, The Sahachar of the = January writes as follows:— | 7 
a ir Alf Croft is about to leave this country: 
Pulte Hered Grats 00 Director of. 4 tact tine hence, when the atmosphere of bis 
ee own country will have cooled his brain, he will see 
what mischief he has done to the people of that country, with whose money 
he has been so long maintained and with whose money he will be maintained 
till the end of his days on earth, and he will then certainly feel disgusted with 
himself. Sir Alfred was the head of the Education Department in Bengal, and 
as such, he ought to have impartially striven to promote the interests of both 
the European and the Native officers under him, But instead of doing that, he. 
strove to promote the interests of only those of his subordinates who were his 
own countrymen. As aman of culture who served long as a Professor, Sir 
rp was, of all men, expected to: know that the Education Department, more 
than any other Department of the Adwinistration, should be filled with really 
om “_e officers. If he did not know this, he was not fit to be placed at the 
ré of the Education Department; and if he sanctioned the new scheme with 
a full knowledge of the responsibility which rests upon Educational officers, his 
at of duty and foresight cannot be commended. Seeing, moreover, that it 
e.alane who will be held responsible for the results of the new scheme, one 
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fails to see how he inaugurated a measure which cannot but injure the Depart- 
ment, An Englishman of ordinary education, entering the Indien Education 
Service, will receive a salary of Rs. 700 to Rs. 1,000 a month, but a native of 
superior education will not receive more than Rs. 150, which is, in Sir Alfred’s 
opinion, sufficient salary for the best native officers of the Department. © It is 
a scheme which will keep competent natives away from the Educational Service. 
The Amrita Bazar Pairtka says that many native officers who entered the 
service on Rs. 150 a month are already leaving it. ce 

So long natives, who had received their education in England, received 
educational appointments from the Secretary of State, and were treated as the 
equals of the European officers. But thera will henceforward be a wide gulf 
between them and the European officers. The latter will continue to get their 
appointments from the Secretary of State, but they will be appointed in India, 
and only to the lower branch of the service. Consequently men like Professor 
Jagadis Chandra Bose will, in future, receive very small salaries. dss ance 

Sir Alfred Croft not only kept the interests of his European subordinates 
at heart in framing the new ww brs. of the Education Service, but he had fought 
for them with success in the matter of the exchange compensation allowance. 
Asan Englishman he fully did his duty by his English subordinates. But 
was it not his duty, as the head of a Department, at least, to say a word in 
favour of his native subordinates as well? It was Bengal’s misfortune that a 
post which had been filled by men like Messrs. Atkinson, Woodrow and Sutcliffe 
was also filled by an unkind man like Sir Alfred Croft. 


15, The Darussalianat and Urdu Guide of the 7th January recommends 
Maulvi Ashraf Ali, m.a., for the post of Head 
pane Rott of oa = ° Master of the Patna Collegiate School which has 
_ + yecently fallen vacant. The Maulvi is now em- 
ployed as Head Master of te High School at Banda in the North-Western 
Provinces. He possesses a sound knowledge of Arabic and Persian, and is a 
Master of Arts in Philosophy and Literature. Lately the Maulvi detected some 
mistakes in the Astronomical portion of Clarke’s Geography, for which he 
received thanks from the educational authorities in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces. 
16.\ The Hitavadi of the 8th January writes as follows:— — doa 
An instance of the negligence of There is no knowing the amount of mischief 
the clerks of the Inspector of that often results from the negligence of the 
Cis Peneey a employés of Government offices. The following 
letter will show how one year of a student’s invaluable life-time has been 
wasted by the nogligence of the employés of the office of the Inspector of 
Schools, Presidency Circle. The name of the student is Fanibhushan Mukho- 
padhyaya, and the letter has been sent by the student himself : 


Sir, . 

I got myself admitted, in July last, into the Ripon Collegiate School. 
My health having begun to fail from that time, I asked the Superintendent of 
that College for a transfer certificate, which was at once granted by him. I must 


ask you to note here that the 31st of August is fixed as the latest date for trans- 
fer from one school to another during any year. 


lt was on the 27th of August that I took a transfer certificate with a view 
to my admission into the Darbhanga Raj School. My main object in going 
to that place was to seek a change of climate. Lest, in the event of my failing 
to reach the place within the prescribed time, I should not be admitted into the 
school, my guardian, Babu “Mahendralal Mukharji, submitted, on the ‘27th 
August last, a petition to the Inspector of Schools, Presidency Circle, for 
sending permission to the Head Master of the said High School to admit ‘me 
even alter the expiration of the prescribed period, annexing to the petition a 
medical certificate, as well as a copy of the transfer certificate. It so happened 
however, that I reached Darbhanga on the 31st August. The school having 
been closed that day, I saw the Head Master of the institution the next dav 
that is to say, the lst of September. He said that he could not admit me with: 
out the pernnission of the Inspector of Schools of the Presidency Circle. - Being 
confident about the Inspector’s permission, I waited for three or four days. 
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But no order came. My guardian had, therefore, to send a reminder to the 
Inspector, who wrote in reply that he would grant permission after receiyin 
information regarding me from the Superintendent of the Ripon College. 
remained in expectatiun of receiving permission for seven or eight days more. 
But no order came. I need hardly say that directly, on receipt of the Inspector's 
letter; the Superintendent of Ripon College sent him the required information 
regarding me. - I did not receive permission even by on Te repeated reminders. 
Permission came, at last, on the 18th December last. If I had received it on 
the 1st or 2nd December last I would have suffered no inconvenience: But as 
ill-luck would have it, permission was granted on the 30th November, and the 
worthy employés of the Inspector's office sent it to my guardian on the 17th 
December. By that time the test examination. in the Darbhanga Raj. School 
had ended, and the students’ fees had been deposited. If permission had 
reached me even on the 3rd or the 4th, I might have been sent in for the 
examination, having secured the approbation of all the teachers up to the Head 
Master. The question now is, who is to blame fur this? The employés of the 
Inspector’s office sent the permission 16 or 17 days after it was granted by 
the Inspector. Negligence like this is ruin to poor people. 


It is hoped that the authorities will not fail to take the necessary steps - 


for bringing the employés to their senses. gous . Iarresins 
17. A correspondent of the same paper says that it is a great injustice to 
| : : both teachers and students to require the students of 
ox ere Upper and Lower Frimary {J per Primary Schools to pass the Lower Primary 
; Examination, before they can be admitted to the 
Upper Primary examination. Most Upper Primary Schools have only one 
teacher, and it is very difficult for a single teacher to prepare the students under 
him for two examinations at one and the same time. ‘The candidates for the 
Upper Primary examination, who are mostly boys of 10 or 11, have to read a 
multiplicity of text-books, amounting in all to 13 or 14. This multiplicity 
of text-books is a heavy burden on texchers and students alike, for it is no less 
dificult for a teacher to teach boys of tender years so many books, than it is 
difficult for the latter to master them. It seems as if the authorities had a 
mind to make these boys of 10 or 11 masters of all subjects. No advantage 
is derived from the study of this multiplicity of text-books, which can be 
regarded as forming a sufficient reward for the pains that have to be bestowed 
on it, for the students mostly learn their books by rote like parrots. The 
number of text-books might be advantageously he Rae by the exclusion of 
Geometry and Physical Science, of one out of the two books on Hygiene and 
of one out of the three books on History and Geograpvy from the curriculum 

of the examination. 


The authorities have, strangely enough, made the pass-n.arks in the Lower 
Primary Examination higher than those in the Upper Primary Examination, 
thereby transferring the heavier burden from the stronger to the weaker 
shoulder. 1n order to pass the Lower Primary Examination, a candidate has 
to secure $ths of the aggregate marks, whereas an Upper Primary candidate is 
not required to keep more than }ths of thetotal number of marks. The number 
of subjects in the Lower Primary Examination might, with advantage, be 
reduced by the incorporation of the two branches into which Mathematics 
ig now divided, and by making zamindari and mensuration, now a distinct 
subject, part of Subhankari according to the processes of which problems in 
that subject have to be solved. Andifitis thought absolutely necessary to 
maintain two distinct branches of Mathematics in the curriculum, the marks 
obtained by « candidate in each branch should be reckoned as marks secured 
=? oye subject. If this is done the number of papers will also be 

uced, 


Even if it be thought necessary to enforce the new rule, that students of 
an Upper Primary School must pass the Lower Pri mary Examination before 
they are admitted to the Upper rimary Examination, it should not be applied 
to those students who have been plucked in the Upper Primary Examination 


of 1896, for most of them have not passed the Lower Primary Examination. 


It is hoped that Dr. Martin and Rai Radhika Prasanna Mukharji will be kind 
enough to consider the case of these students. , 


HITAVADI, 
Jan. 8th, 1897. 
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_ the Calcutta Municipal Act. 
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18, The Sanjivans of the 9th January understands that the Syndicate of 
the Calcutta University has ruled, that if students 
attend classes during gazetted holidays, those days 
will not be counted in determining their percentage 


But this rule will cause hardship to many students. The 


The question of the percentage 
of attendance. 


of attendance. 


gazetted summer vacation for Government Colleges extends over two months, 


and the gazetted Christmas holidays forthe sameare over a week. Why should 
not a College be allowed to remain closed for a shorter period, and why should 
the attendance of students, during a portion of the holidays, be not counted in 
determining their percentage of attendance ? 

19. ‘The Dacca Prakash of the 10th January hopes that Dr. Martin will 
carry out the suggestions, in connection with the 
courses for the Vernacular Examinations, which 
have been made by the Sahitya Partshud in Cal- 
cutta —a body composed of a large number of educated men of position. The 
cause of education will gain by the adoption of these suggestions. 


(e) —Local Self-Government and Municipal Administration. 


20. The Mitaishi of the 12th January is loath to believe the rumour set 
afloat by the Bengalee that a Bill has been drafted 
The rumoured amendment of ith a view to amend tiie Calcutta Municipal Act, 
| the chief feature of which is the reduction of the 
number of Commissioners from 75 to 12. Sir Alexander Mackenzie has the 
reputation of being a staunch friend of local self-government. He drafted 
the famous resolution on local self-government, promulgated by Lord Ripon. 
It is not likely that any injury to municipal administration will come from 
him. Jn his Palmer’s Bridge speech, too, His Honour assured his audience that 
no change in the constitution of the Culcutta Municipality was in his contem- 
plation. What may have since occurred to change his mind ? : 
21. Referring to the contradiction give by the Lieutenant-Governor to 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie's con. the Bengalee’s rumour about the amendment of the 
tradiction of the Bengalee news- Calcutta Municipal Act, the Dainik-o-Samachar 
— Chandrika of the 14th January observes that not 
even the Viceroy can venture to change the Municipal constitution, so as to 
prejudicially affect the elective system—a system which owes its origin to 
mature deliberation, and has been brought into force at the direction of the 
British Government. The Lieutenant-Governor can, of course, curtail the 
owers of the Municipal Commissioners, or encroach upon their independence. 
e may not change the constitution of the Municipality, but he has himself 
proposed to increase the powers of the Municipal executive. His Honour is 
going to virtually interfere with Local Self-Government, and he need not have 
therefore charged the Bengalee with wilful misrepresentation. For, in giving 
wage | to the rumour in question, the Bengalee may have made a mistake of 
act, but was substantially correct as regards the Lieutenant-Governor’s inten- 
tion to curtail the powers of the Municipal Commissioners, 


The Sahitya Parishad on the 
Vernacular inations 


(9)—Railways and communications, including canals and irrigation. 


22. The Hitavadi of the 8th January says that the inhabitants of 20 to 
25 villages in the Hooghly district, including 
Gurap, Bhastara and Ghosla, lately assembled in 


. a meeting and submitted a petition to the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor praying for the construction of a branch khal. The proposed 


khal is only five miles long, and it will, it is urged, Lenefit all those villages 
and at the same time yield an income to Government. Its construction will 
also afford relief to many famine-stricken people. It is hoped that the 
Lieutenant-Governor will give the petition his best consideration. 


(4)— General. 


23. A correspondent of the Sansodhini of the 8th J anuary complains that 

the pilgrims to Sitakundu, in Chittagong, have to 
suifer from water-scarcity. ‘he water of the 
temple tanks is foul and undrinkable. The mohunt 
to clear these tanks. The Government levies a 


A sed khal in the Hoogh! 
Pt ae tied 


_Inconveniences of Sitakundu 
pilgrims. 


takes absolutely no steps 
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ntmbution of four annas from each pilgrim. The fund thus raised now 
rag to Rs. 8,000 or thereabouts. e Government should either make 
the mohunt clear the tanks, or itself clear them st its own cost. High officials 
seem to favour the mohunt, or his misdeeds would not have been so long toler- 
ated. But Mr. Skrine isa just man. Will he not take steps to remove the 
ievances of the pilgrims ? 
oe, The Mhin-o-Sudhakar of the 9th January publishes lists of the 
income-tex assessors, who are employed in Calcutta 
sak respects of the mufassalincome- ond in the mufassal, respectively, with dates of 
appointment, salaries, &c., and says that these lists 
show that instead of old mufassal assessors being promoted to the Calcutta 
assessorships, the latter posts have all long been filled by outsiders having 
influential patrons. If the rules of the Income-tax Department of Government 
are against the promotion of mufassal officers to the Calcutta 29 one should 
like to know why there should be one set of rules for the appointment of 
mufassal assessors and another for the gpa wnt of Calcutta assessors, when 
both sets of officers belong to the same Department. _ 


III.—LE&EGISLATIVE. 


95. The Sanjwani of the 9th Jan makes the following observations 
The Relates Partition Bill with reference to the Estates Partition Bill :— 

soi , The Government’s object in bringing forward 
the Bill is no doubt commendable, but it has unfortunately introduced into the 
Bill a very objectionable section, with a view to simplify the keeping of 
accounts in the Government tauzi-khanas. Under the existing Act, all estates can 
be partitioned, but the Bill lays down thatan estate paying a sadar juma of less 
than Rs. 100 shall not be allowed to be partitioned, because the partition of 
such an estate will necessitate the keeping of separate accounts, which is a 
matter of no small difficulty and inconvenience. One of the arguments put 
forward against this section was thut it interfered with the principles of the 
Permanent Settlement. But Mr. Finucane argues that Regulation I of 1793 
does in no way encourage or sanction the minute partition of estates. For, if 
it had been so, an Act would not have been immediately passed, laying down 
that an estate paying an annual sudar jama of Rs. 500 or less shall not be 
partitioned. It 
rights in introducing the above-mentioned section into the Bill, but it should 
not lose sight of the fact that the said section will virtually defeat the object of 
the Bill under notice. The population of this country consists mainly 
of Hindus and Musalmans, and therr law of inheritance permits of a minute 
partition of an estate. Under these circumstances, the section of the Bill under 
notice will only serve to kindle the fire of animosity among the co-sharers of 
an estate. In many cases powerful co-sharers are in the habit of keeping 
the weak co-sharers virtually out of the enjoyment of their shares in the 
estate Nothing but partition can, in these cases, secure justice to the weak 
co-sharers, or settle their differences with their more powerful neighbours. 
Small estates are the rule in this country, and the section in question will be 
a source of great hardship and inconvenience to ninety per cent. of the pro- 
prietors of estates. It will also give powerful co-sharers the opportunity to 


tyrannise over their weaker neighbours. Sir Alexander Mackenzie drafted 


the Tenancy Act, with a view to put a stop to the oppression of the weak by 
the strong. Will he allow himself to be instrumental in giving the strong an 
advantage over the weak? His Honour ought to consult the interests of the 
people more than the convenience of the Government fauet-khanas. 


V.—PROSPECTS OF THE CROPS AND CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE 


26. The Sahachar of the 6th Jan says that when new rice first came 


into the market this year, it sold ata little over 
, care Rs. 4 per maund, and now it is selling at Rs. 4-8 
pe meee - The price of old rice has, therefore, gone up in some places 
' 8. 7 and Ks. 8 per maund, and its sale has almost ceased. The price of 
va i will go up higher and higher till the next year’s harvest ie gathered ; 

t will not be, erea full year hasexpired. How will the people live in the 


Price of rice in Bengal. 


may, of course, be true that the Government is within its 
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meantime if prices rule so high? The writer cannot advise Government to 
import rice on its own account for the purpose of sale. It can, with safety, 
leave that business in the hands of traders. Some up-country traders, for 
instance, are already importing rice from Burma at Rs. 3-10 per maund 
for sale in the North-Western Provinces. The importation of rice from 
Burma for the famine-stricken parts of Bihar and the Central Provinces may be 
calculated to remove, to a certain extent, the pressure of the demand on Bengal 
rice, and may lower prices in Bengul, if the dealers in rice do not combine to 
keep them up. Prices in Bengal can be further lowered by Government 
importing on its own account all rice which will be needed for relief purposes. 
But this importation should be made, not fron Burmah, whose food-stock will 
run the risk of being exhausted, but from other countries. Government should 
not grudge the little extra expense that importation from distant countries will 
entail. 


27. The Sulabh Dainik of the 7th January has the following :— 
; Bie oe ies In replying to Babu Guru Prasad Sen’s ques- 
- Famine relief according to the tion in the Bengal Council, regarding the remu- 
amine Code. : , 
neration of labourers on relief works &c., Mr. 
Finucane simply referred the Hon’ble Member to the Famine Code, But Mr. 
Finucane ought 1o have known that Babu Guru Prasad Sen did not put the 
question without reading the Code, and that his object in asking the question 
was first to get a statement from the Revenue Secretary’s mouth regarding the 
rates of the remunerations which were paid, and then to question him about their 
sufficiency. Mr. Finucane simply evaded a reply. 


“ fut, Mr. Finucane, what have we todo with the Famine Code? You just 
put your hand on your heart, and say if the rates laid down in the Famine 
Code are sufficient, and if the system of labour prescribed by that code is pro- 

er. Do you think that you are setting an example of charity by subjecting the 

bourers, who are on the point of death from starvation, to the hardest work, 
and then paying them at the rate of only six pice per day? Is this the way to 
save the empire, whose administration. you have taken in hund? Did not the 
starved condition of the labourers on relief works, who the other day complained 
of insufficiency of food to the Governor of Bombay, bring tears to your eyes, 
you rulers of India? Does your Famine Code also approve of the fining and 
whipping of such labourers us a punishment for not doing the full amount of the 
work which is prescribed for them? To speak plainly, thisis not the time to 
remain content with appealing to the Famine Code. The present distress is 
the result of a succession of bad harvests. There, is great difference between 
such a distress and a distress caused by one or two years’ failure of harvests. 
The rates of remuneration prescribed in the Famine Code cannot, therefore, be 
sufficient in the present famine.” 


28. The Pratikar of the 8th January says that severe scarcity of both 

| | | food for m.. and fodder for cattle is felt within 
Pe om in the Murshidabad the jurisdiction of the Hariharpara, Goas, and 
Daulatabad thanas, in the Murshidabad district. 

There being no import of coarse rice, the price of rice is continually rising. 
The people are looking forward to the rabi crop, but the condition of that, too, 
is deplorable. It is hoped that what Mr. Levinge, the District Magistrate, 
saw about the people’s condition in the affected parts, will move him to pity 


and induce him to take prompt measures for the relief of distress. Mr. Levinge 
i8 @ kind-hearted man. 


29. A correspondent of the Mihir-o-Sudhakar of the 9th January, writing 


_ from Jessore, complains that the inhuman eulm 

oo eee i. eae 6 Sie which Babu Jogendra Nath Rai, Zamindar of 
i Narail, is just now committing upon his tenants of 
Tirirhat cutchery in the Jessore district, is simply indescribable. The zamindar 
is determined not to receive rent from his raiyats till they execute new kabu- 
liyats, and though the raiyats are starving with their families, is every three 
months bringing @ suit against each tenant. Failing to persuade the naib to 
accept rent, the raiyats remitted their dues by money-orders, but the zamindar 
refused to receive them. An enquiry in the Jessore post-office will prove 
whether the correspondent’s report is correct or not. An enquiry in the Jessore 


nunsifi will show that some ten to fifteen suits are pending against each of the 
tenants, who thus remitted their rent. | ye ie | ie 
- It is hoped that the Magistrate of Jessore will enquire into, the matter, 
and gave the starving raiyats from further oppression. eae i 
30. The Sanjivani of the 9th January complains of the prevalence of food 
. and water scarcity in Bengal. Acute scarcity pre- 
Food and water scarcity i2 yajjs in Bhattapratap in the Khulna district. Many 
— are actually dying from starvation, and many more 
are dying of cholera aud dysentery. The District Board has sanctioned the 
construction of a road from mgpeie ero Ae Anaipur as a famine relief measure, 
Acute water scarcity prevails, and the District Board should, without further 
delay, sanction the digging of tanks. The able-bodied alone can work on the 
relief works. What provision has the Government made for the support of the 
weak and emaciated who cannot work? ‘The sufferings of the in abitants of 
Ajainagur, Bagdia, Kobla, Sonakhali, Rajpat and Baruipurha are simply 
indescribable. Government should at once cume to the rescue of these starving 
people. Famine has broken out in the Nasibsahi pargana of the Goalundo 
subdivision of the Faridpur district. Rice is not always available, and coarse 
rice is selling at eight or nine seers per rupee. Many are living on wild roots 
and plauts. Both the aman and the rabi crops have failed. Acute water scarcity 
revails in Bansi in the Tangail subdivision of the Mymensingh district, The 
drinking of muddy and foul water has led to the breaking out of epidemics, - A 
fresh-water tank should be excavated in the village, or steps should be taken to 
prevent the drying up of the Lauhajangha river. ‘The people of Mangalkot and 
Vidyanandakati in the Jessore district are suffering from acute water and food 
scarcity. The state of things is no better in the Nadia district, where famine 
has broken out in Gardol, Bahadurpur, Chhawalbhasi, Alampur, Salika, Syam- 
pur, Saharbati, Changuchha, Bansbaria, Salghat, Hare, Kushnapur, and many 
other villages. Many are eating roots and plants and seeds of grass. Water 
scarcity prevails, and the rads crop is doomed. . Hopeless is the condition of the 
people in Monghyr. ‘The rice which last year sold at 13 or 14 seers per rupee 
is at present selling at 6 or 63 seers per rupee. New rice is selling at 7 or 8 
seers per rupee. ‘lhe number of beggars is swelling every day. © | 
$1, The Congress, cbserves the Bangavasi of the 9th January, has tele- 
graphed to the Secretary of State, requesting him 
to raise subscriptions in England in aid of the famine- 
stricken people of India, and characterising the Government’s famine provisions 
as wholly inadequate. Referring to this the Indian Mirror observes with its 
blunt simplicity that ‘‘it would have come with a far« greater graco from the 
Congress if it had shown its solicitude for the famished masses by contributing 
its m ite to their relief.” It would have, indeed, been far more manly on the 
part of the Congress leaders if their famine speeches and telegram to the 
Secretary of State had been followed by contributions in aid of the famine- 
stricken people. When the men of light and leading in the country assembled 
with the view of dog good to their countrymen, could thus lightly dispose of 
the famine question , it is not at all strange that an able Government should try 
to dispose of it in mere Resolutions. It is, indeed, enough thatthe Government 
has at all made provision for our protection, unfortunate and unworthy of its 
kindness as we are. Fie on you that you should try to pass for patriots! When 
you enjoyed yourselves immensely as the hosts of the India Club in the cool 
shade of Dalhousie Square and did ravenous justice to the dishes served by 
Peliti, did it not strike you that full one hundred and fifty thousand of your 
— men were starving? Itis impossible to chastise these wretches too 
verely, | 
32. The same paper publishes a famine-picture previously published in 
cs Statesman and makes the following observa- 
ions:— | 
Of what Province shall we speak? The distress is widespread. It affects 
the whole country. Famine has broken out in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, in 
the Punjab, in the Central Provinces and Bombay, in Madras and Rajputana. 
; 20 can count how many are starving and how many have died, and are still 
‘ne swore stervetion t _ Who is there to give us correct and reliable informa- 
n regarding faiine mortality? One lakh and thirty-thousand peuple have 
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already died in the Central Provinces alone. ‘Can flesh and blood remain 
unmoved by this sad tale of mortality? Lakhs have died, and millions are 
about to die. The Central Provinces have been turned, as it were, into a vast 
cremation ground, and death is holding high revel there. Let those who have 
not seen this heart-rending scene with their own eyes see it in the picture so 
eloquent in its silence, 80 moving in its inanimation, so lifelike in its lifeless- 
ness! Does not this vivid picture of distress rend one’s heart? Does it not 
bear witness to the acute distress and suffering prevailing in the Central Pro- 
vinces? You find in it a vivid representation of human beings reduced to 
skeletons. These living skeletons are now to be met with in every home in the 
Central Provinces. Let us look at this picture—this representation of living 
skeletons of men and women, boys and girls. | 

First, look at that little boy... Oh! it breaks one’s heart to look at his pale, 
emaciated face. Annapurna, Goddess of plenty, why punish this innocent babe 
so cruelly? He is quite innocent of sin. hy then this hell-fire, this hellish 
torture for him? He has evidently starved for days. He has parents and 
friends, but he is in sad want of a handful of rice. He has lost his power of 
speech and locomotion. But those pale and lustreless eyes speak out his heart. 
‘6 Mother! dear mother!” they say, as it were, ‘give me something to eat. I 
cannot live longer, mother dear, without food!” ee : 

Look at that other skeleton. It is the mother. There does not appear to be 
a drop of blood in her famished body or a drop of tear in her bloodless eyes. 
fler heart is on fire. ‘The distress of her son breaks it. But the fountain of 
tears has dried up. Her grief finds no outlet to vent itself. She has lost her 
speech, but her eyes reveal her mind :—‘‘ Oh my dear son, why were you born 
in India—in this accursed land? Why were you born to me, unfortunate as 
Iam? Oh God! give this little boy a few grains of rice. Let me die, but, 
oh! let my son, my dear one, live.” au 

And there stands the father—the head of the family—motionless, powerless, 
speechless. Look at that naked, starved and emaciated figure. Those pale eyes 
appeal to heaven in silence. “QO God! why wasI born a man? Before my 
eyes my family are dying from starvation. I sce this, and still I live. Oh! fie 
on me?’ Ronee 

This is more than we can bear. Mother earth! divide yourself, and let us 
enter into your abysses. Suicide is a sin. But this heart-rending picture 
makes us forget even that. In death lies our only escape now. Ca 

Lord Elgin, if you have not the leisure to see the state of things in: the 
Central Provinces with your own cyes, look at that picture. Tell us, my Lord’ 
if the time has not yet como for the Government to lend a‘helping hand to the 
etarving millions. Do not, we beseech you, my Lord, remain indifferent! 
Take speedy measures to save the lives of the famine-stricken millions. Shake 
off the spell of evil counsel. Save! Oh, save the country! ; : 

33. ‘The same paper has the following, with reference to the rejectio 
of Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s proposal to grant 
loans to private traders, who would import corn from 
places outside the pale of the famine-stricken dis: 
tricts and sell it at low prices.— be 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie, with high hopes, stood at the Viceroy’s door, 
pleading on behalf of the famine-stricken millions of Bihar. But Lord 
Elgin’s heart is made of stone, and it was nut moved by the tale of distress told 
within his ears. He has rejected the Lieutenant-Governor’s proposal. The 
Viceroy says, by way of argument, that it will be prejudicial to the interests 
of trade if the Government compete with private traders in importing and 
selling corn. Private traders are expected to be intimately acquainted with 
the wants uf the country. They are expected to know ‘where corn is wanted 
and where it is not wanted, and it would be doing more harm than good 
to the people, if the Government, out of a false anxiety, were to interfere 
with the ordinary course of trade. Now, it is true that the Government is 
more powerful than private traders. But its method of work is not likely 
to be more efficient or effectual than that of the latter. The best thing to do 
therefore, will be to let the course of trade flow unchecked in its natural jad 
ordinary channel. All that the Government can or should be expected to 
do, isto keep private traders well informed of the internal condition of thé 


Rejection of Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie's proposal. 


ae 


gountry, +o convince them that corn is really wanted, and to remove all 
rte in the way of importing and carrymgeorn. The Government can 
provide small traders with gorewes to store their corn in. It can give them 
rupees in exchange for pice. It can take meagures for the protection and safe- 
keeping of their corn. Itcan do all this, but nomore. In Lord Elgin’s opinion, 
rea 


want is that which can be supplied through proper official channels. If the 


ungry people can buy corn, if they are paid money to buy it, then their want 
is a Lf se As for those 4 th die from starvation, they cannot be 
saved, and their want cannot be recognised as a real want! ‘This definition of 
‘‘yeal want” may be in keeping with the administrative principles of a material- 
istic people, but it is certainly not in keeping with moral and religious’ prin- 
ciples. | fark = Be: 
: Lord Elgin has given Sir Alexander Mackenzie a few home-thrusts in 
connection with this matter. This is the reward the, Lieutenant-Governor has 
got for his solicitude for the starving people! But there is God above, who 
has witnessed this, and will rememberit! When Lord Elgin came to this 
country we were told that he was a God-fearing man.. We thought that, being 


God-fearing, His Excellency was a kind man—an ocean of kindness, so te’ 


speak! To our disappointment we now. see that His Lordship’s kindness is 
like the flow of molten silver—hot and not genial, scorching and not pleasant, 
It may be pleasant to look at from a distance. But go near it and you will 
be scorched. The starving, naked black natives of India are mournfully 


appealing to their gods, and begging for food. When they will die, 


they will do nothing more than take the names of their gods, They will 
breathe their last in silence. Is that the reason why Lord Elgin’s obdurate 
heart is not moved, and he is not roused from his couch of pleasure? But 
let His Excellency bear this in mind, that as the putting of his hand into fire 
will burn it, or as a fall from the mountain-top will break his bones, even so 
will the shafts of sarcasm pierce his heart and make it burn like a volcano in 
action, which burns and burns on, but will not break, if he will quote inexpres- 
sibly fine principles of policy to silence the clamour of a hungry and starving 
population, God forbid! If your fat and weli-fed children have ever to starve 
and appeal to you for food, will you, My Lord, appeal to free trade and the 
Famine Code, and send them away hungry and half-starved ? Will you not 
rather forget your false honour and your narrow principles, and try your best to 
procure food for them? You are the protector of the millions of Indian 
people. Be a father unto them. Try your best to save them, and God will 
elp you. 
34, Correspondents of the same paper complain of distress. Acute scarc- 
Seinen a oe ity prevails at Gudaipur, in the Khulna district. 
dia The crops failed, and many have fled from their 
homes. Kven the middle classes are keenly feeling the pinch at Sindrani, 
in the Jessore district. Coarse rice is selling at Ks. 43 and tine riceat Rs. 54 per 
maund, Great distress prevails in Chittagong. Rice is selling at eight or nine 
seers per rupee. Many middle-class people are starving. Rajak Ali, of Bhirjpur, 
who has to maintain a family consisting of eleven persons, has committed 
suicide, having failed to feed them. ‘I'he state of things is no better in 
Nurpur, in the Murshidabad district. Rice is selling at thirteen kanchi seers. 
Many are living on one meal a cay and not a few are living on boiled kulut. A 
Musalman of Maluncha, in the Mymensingh district, has committed suicide, 
having failed to feed his family. Old rice is selling there at Rs. 5-8 to 
Ra, 6-4 per maund: new rice at eight or nine seers per rupee. Famine is in full 
swing in the Tangail Subdivision of the same district Old rice is selling 


at Rs. 53 and new rice at Rs. 41 per maund. Many are starving. Coarse 


rice 1s selling at Rs. 4-8 to Rs. 4 10 per maund in Natakhola, in the Dacca dis- 
a The middle-classes are feeling the pinch more keenly than the lower 
¢ lasses. Both food and water-scarcity prevail in Damukdiaghat, in the Nadia 
ar a . Rice is selling at twelve seers perrupee. Famine hasbroken out in the 
Nasibsahi pargana of the F aridpur district. Coarse rice is selling at eight or 
mee seers perrupee. Many are living on wild roots and plants. The middle- 
. ess are in a hopeless condition. It is a regret that Babu Upendra Nath 
as ’ 


eel _ nee should levy bis dues from the raiyats, ges in this 


BaNnGaVas8l, 
Jan. 9th, 1897. 


DannKk-0-8aMacHAB 
CHANDBIKA, 


Jan. 10th, 1897. 
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35. The Daintk-o-Samdachar Chandrika of the 10th January thus comments 
, i _.. +. on the Government of India’s famine policy:— = 
——-—" famine. ‘J‘he Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal was, from 
miki: ©. the very first, in favour of importation of corn by 
the Government on its own account. It is said that His Honour himself pro- 
osed to import corn, but his proposal was not accepted. Lord Elgin, misled 
yy his councillors, has also rejected Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s proposal to 
encourage importation of corn by private traders by advancing them money at a 
low rate of interest.. Lord Elgin’s famine policy is extremely unpopular. The 
Pioneer alone pleads his cause under the shelter of old and exploded argument. 
The Government, it says, may be more influential than individual private 
traders, but it is not expected to do better and more efficient work than private 
traders, taken as a class. This is certainly unquestionable. But those who 
argue that the Government will compete with private traders by importing corn 
on its own account, cannot be credited with logical acumen. The Government is 
not going to import corn for commercial purposes. It will import corn for famine 
ses. Famine over, it will cease toimport corn. Private traders naturally 
consult their interest more than the interest of their customers. Their action 1s 
guided solely by the prospects of gain. They are not expected to carry corn to 
those places, where they are not sure of making a large profit. It is for such 
laces and for such places alone that the Government is desired to import. corn. 
Why should the Government hesitate to import corn under such circumstances ? 
It imports many things on its own account for its own use. Why should it not 
import corn for the purpose of famine relief, which is certainly its. own 
concern? The Government imports and stores up corn on its own account for 
the use of the army, for the convicts in the Andaman Islands, for forts and 
barracks all over the country. If itis not objectionable to buy and import 
corn for all these purposes, why should it be objectionable to import it for the 
use of labourers working on Government relief works? Why should it be 
objectionable to import corn for the saving of human lives? 

It is difficult to understand why it will be going against the interests of 
private traders, if the Government imports corn on its own account from places 
outside the pale of famine-stricken districts. The private traders are in a fix. 
They are inactive, and are hesitating to import corn from fureign countries, not 
knowing how much corn is in demand, and whether the importation of 
corn at the present moment will be at all profitable. They are likely to take 
a long time to make up their minds and, in the meantime, the crisis will reach 
its climax. But the Government is not fettered by commercial consider- 
ations or calculations of profit and loss. ‘The /’toncer asks us to wait. When 
the distress will prove acute, observes that paper, private traders will, of 
their own accord, import abundant corn. But, my dear Sir, we cannct afford 
to wait. Procrastination will prove dangerous. Acute diseases demand speedy 
remedies, Watch the course of the malady, if you plesse, but apply proper 
remedies at the same time to the patient. Private traders are carefull 
watching the course of the malady. They do not appear to care at all for 
proper remedies. ‘They are closely watching the current of events without 
taking any steps to import corn. They should not be expected to run the risk 
of loss. ‘lhe Government ought to have, in the very beginning, taken steps to 
import corn on its own account. It is not yet too late to mend the mistake. 
But the Governor General in Council appears to have made up his mind not to 
import corn. The present famine is, therefore, sure to carry away lakhs of 
people. During the Russian famine of 1891, the Czar opened the imperial as 
well as his private treasury to save the lives of his subjects! He stopped the 
exportation of corn, and imported corn on his own account. The Czarewitch 
took the leading part in the management of famine relief works, The Czar 
acted as a mighty sovereign should. It is the foremost duty of a Government 
to protect the lives of its subjects. The British Government is, no doubt, 
mindful of the interests of its subjects, but it is much more mindful of the 
interests of a particular class of its subjects, namely, the commercial class. 
Lord Lytton was no doubt guided by commercial considerations, when he allowed 
= ac of people to die from starvation! Lord Elgin, too, will allow many 
: ee abe the famine of 1873-74 Lord Northbrook did not allow 

iai considerations to hamper or influence his acticin. He spent seven 
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crores of rupees {o relieve the distress of the famine-stricken people, and his 


Government imported on its own account one hundred and forty lakhs of manuds 
of rice. from Burma. People will ever remember Lord Northbrook’s name 
with a feeling of gratitude, while they will never cease to curse Lord Lytton. 
Lord Elgin is not following the footsteps of Lord Northbrook. It is feared 
that His Lordship may follow the footsteps of Lord Lytton. May God avert 
that calamity, and guide the Governor-General in the path of duty 

During the famine of 1877-78 England contributed seven hundred 
thousand pounds in aid of the famine-stricken people. But her contribution, 
handsome as it was, came too late. In this, too, Lord Lytton was to blame. 
The Duke of Buckingham, Governor of Madras, had called for early and 
timely help from England, but for this he was severely taken to task by Lord 
Lytton. This is the reason why Provincial Governors have not this time 
ventured to appeal on their own account to English om gon Lord Elgin at 
first discouraged the raising of subscriptions in England, and the Proncer assured 
the people that the Viceroy would call for subscriptions when the time came. 

But, my dear Sir, did not the proper time come long ago? Do you call 
it proper time to send a patient to hospital after he has died? People are 
snail dying from starvation. In the Central Provinces there is a heavy 
famine mortality. A week ago, an Anglo-Indian correspondent of the 
Statesman computed that about one hundred and thirty thousand people had 
died from starvation there. This is the state of things in the beginning of the 
scarcity, and immediately after the reaping of the winter harvest. We 
shudder tv think how the people will fare in Chaitra and Baisakh, when the 
existing stock of corn, small as it is, will be exhausted. There is, however, a 

rain of comf»rt in this that the Viceroy has found out his mistake, and is now 

going to call for public subscriptions. | 

The truth is that both the Viceroy and the Secretary of State acted on a 

rinciple when they discouraged the raising of subscriptions in England in aid 

of the famine-stricken people of India. An attempt is being made on behalf of 


the Indian people to prove before the Welby Commission, the poverty of the 


Indian masses and the extravagance of the Indian Government. To appeal at 
this juncture to the English people for help will be telling the Welby ots 
sion, as well as the Britixh public in plain words, that.the time had come when 
the expenditure of the Indian Government should be curtailed and its finances 

laced on a solvent footing. This risk the Government of India could not, 
for the life of it, run. But now that matters have reached a crisis, and it-is 
impossible to conceal the true state of things, both the Viceroy and the 
Secretary of State have come forward to call for English help. They will 
now find an explanation ready made to suit their purpose. The prevailing 
famine is widespread. It is beyond the resources of any Government to 
successfully grapple with it without extraneous help. It is the Government of 
India alone that could cope with such a widespread calamity so long without 
any help from outside. So long the Government could not appeal to English 
liberality without losing its prestige in the eye of the English public and 
without betraying its insolvent condition to the Welby Commission. But now 
it will be in a position to call for extraneous help without letting its dignity 
suffer in the public estimation. Whatever might be the dictates of morality and 


political economy, policy required the Government to wait and procrastinate. 


But now the necessity for procrastination is over. 

86. The Hindi Bangavasi of the 11th January says that, roughly speaking, 
famine has spread through the whole of Bihar. In 
some places people are living on one meal a day, and 
in others they are dying of starvation. Even-well-to-do agriculturists are selling 


Distress in Bihar. 


their domestic utensils and gold and silver ornaments. -In Bhagalpur, the 


prices of food-grains are daily rising. In Tajpur, in the Patna district, food- 
grains are growing scarce, and starving men are deserting their families. In 


Chapra, scarcity of both food and water is being severely felt. The local alms- 


house is overcrowded with beggars. | : 
3. The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 13th J anuary writes as 
‘ Lord Elgin and the raising cf follows: — 
subscriptions in England. Bs Lord Elgin, in the course of his statement of tho 
: agricultural prospects made in the Council the 
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éther day, said that before Christmas he dissuaded the Secretary of State’ fron 
encouraging the collection of subscriptions in England, because the situation 
had not, up to that time, become quite definite. But at that time the November 
rain had fallen, and only the December rain was awaited. Has there been such 
a change in the prospects within the last few days that subscriptions, which 
were considered unnecessary before Christmas, have become necessary now ? 
As a matter of fact, tho situation became perfectly definite after the November 
rain. As for the December rain which was awaited, it could do nothing to 
make up the loss:caused by the failure of the aman crop. It is the rabs crop 
alone which depends on the winter rain, dud however full the rads harvest, it 
can never make up for the total failure of the aman. Long before Christmas, 
Sir Antony MacDonnell had clearly defined the situation in the North-Western 
Provinces. He had said that if the winter rain failed, he would have to 

rovide relief for two-and-a half millions; and if the winter rain was copious, 

e would still have to render help to a million. In Bengal, Bihar, Bombay, the 


Panjab, the Central Provinces, Rajputana and Central India watters stood 


pretty much the same before Christmas affd after it. 

The truth: is that Lord Eigin would have done well not to dissuade the 
Secretary of State from raising subscriptions before Christmas, because precau- 
tion is never adopted too soon in a situation like the present. No harm would 
have been done by doing so. If the December rain had subsequently shown 
that more money had been collected in England than was wanted by India, 
further collections might have been stopped by telegram. All this hesitation 
on the part of the authorities is explained by the fact that the question is one 
of bringing money from England to India. No such hesitation is felt when 
money has to be taken from India to England. Was any hesitation felt, for 
instance, in raising subscriptions all over India in aid of the funds of the Im- 
perial Institute? 

Lord Elgin probably thinks that the November and December rains have, 
to a great extent, diminished the fear of a famine. The Home Member and.the 
adel Comenamenia have based their calculations on the same assumption. But 
the writer cannot concur with them. It is, however, re-assuring to find that, 
at the request of the Chamber of Commerce, the Viceroy has consented to 
convene and preside at a meeting for collecting subscriptions in Calcatta, and 
has undertaken to do everything with the men and money at Government’s 
command to save life. There is little doubt that Lord Elgin will act up to his 
words, 


VI.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


38. A correspondent of the Burdwan Sanjivani of the 5th January com- 
plains of the prevalence of an acute water-scarcity 
in Badhagachi, a village in the Kalna subdivision 
of the Burdwan district. Almost all the tanks have run dry. There is muddy 
water in a few tanks, which will become soon exhausted, and great will be the 
suffering of both men and cattle, The village people are also suffering from 
the depredations of tigers, which have found a safeshelter in the village jungle, 
which the people are too poor to clear. This jungle is within the zamindari 
of two absentee landlords. The authorities should make them cut the jungle, 
and thereby save the people from the depredations of wild animals. 
39. The Sahachar of the 6th January writes as follows:— 


eee For a good many years titles have been ve 

woe # dutribution of  syaringly conferred on ba ol No one is sorry 4 

ie see the officials decorated with titles, because such 
recognition of their services encourages them in their work. But are there 
really so few qualified and deserving natives, that not even one or two can be 
found among them in a year, on whom honours can be conferred? Is the 
Maharaja of Darbhanga not a fit person to get the title of x.c.8.1.? In 
England, not only wea th, but learning too receives recognition at the hands of: 
Government. But in India oven learned men like Pandit Vidyasagar, Dr. 
Rajendra Lala, and Babu Kristo Das were not considered deserving of the title 
of K.C.8.1. Of living men in Bengal, Raja Peary Mohun Mukherji and Dr. 
Rash Behari Ghosh are eminently desv ving of that title, but they have not yet 


A village in a pitiable condition. 


been so fortunate as to obtain it. Among’ the middle classes:in the: North- 
Western Provinces, not one man has yet been found worthy’ of a title for hi¢ 
learning. Native merit was appreciated when titles’ were tare, The late Sir 
Cecil Beadon, for instance, always took the late Pandit Vidy s- advieo ‘itt 
matters connected with the administration. If titles had been so plentiful in 
Sir Ceeil’s time as they are now, Vidyasagar would certainly have got d title of 
a very high order. 


ow when titles are so plentiful, they seeni reserved exelu-’ 
sively for thé officials. Examine the last New Year’s Day honours list, and. all the: 
exalted titles will be found to have been divided by the- officials: amongst them- 
selves. Bengal has been aa ecg unfortunate, not only this year, but: for 
years past. Everybody has been glad to see Pramada Nath, of Dighapatia, 
that worthy son of a worthy father, who has. done: 80 much for his country, 
made a Raja. But a few more deserving sons of Rajas might also have been 
decorated with the title. One does not: know whether to feel glad or sorry at the- 
honour which has been done to the grandson of that eminent man, the late Raja 
Degumber Mitra. Babu Manmatha Nath Mitra ought to have received at least 
the title of Kumar, instead of that of Rai Bahadur. Mr. Jagadis Chandra Bose, 
too, deserves a title. It is hoped that all these omissions will be remembered, 
and native merit will be more freely recognised on the occasion of the celebration 
of Her Majesty’s next birthday. 

40. ‘The Aitavadi of the 8th January writes as follows: — 

We are not afraid of the hostility of Anglo- 

Indian papers like the Pioneer and the Englishman, but 

- ‘Wwe are occasionally grieved at the dishonest courses 

which they follow. It is in the nature of these papers to oppose every move- 

ment for the good of the Indians, but this antipathy grieves us far less than the 

distortion or falsification of facts, and the exaggerations which they have. often 
recourse to. 

We have often criticised the Pioneer’s remarks on the proceedings of the 
Congress. Only last week we referred to the Pioneer's prognostics about the 
failure of the last Congress, and showed how those prognostics had been falsified 
by facts. F'ar from being troubled by any financial difficulty, the Congress: has’ 
this year a surplus at its disposal, which will enable it to pay off old debts. 
The chief landholder of the Presidency, the Maharaja of Darbhanga, attended 
the Congress this year, and would have, in all probability, acted as President 
of the Reception Committee, if he had been in good health. News like this must 
be very galling to the Pioneer, but such mortification must always be the fate 
of mean-minded enemies. | 

In referring to the Aden charges, Mr. Caine spoke as follows in the last 
Congress :— | 

‘The Aden swindle was perhaps the worst. Aden was treated as a part 
of India. The only object for this was that India might be cheated out of the 
cost of maintaining a naval coaling station, which was of imperial importance. 
Aden was not a portion of India either by position, interest or any other argu- 
ment, any more than Gibraltar or Malta, yet the perishing raiyats of Jubbulpore 
must pay.” 

To this the Pione.r replies as follows :— ) 

“ Does he (Mr. ie believe that if the Aden charges were to fall wholly 
and entirely upon the English Government, one rai yat less would starve in India. 
when famine has set in ?” 

To be sure, not one but many hundreds of raiyats would, by sucha transfer 
of the burden, be re‘ieved in a country where the rate of remuneration 
for an able-bodied labourer employed on relief works is fixed by the Famine 
Code at 6 pice per diem. : | 

The Pioneer's remarks would mean as if Mr. Caine proposed to saddle the 
Home Government with the whole of the charges, whereas he only suggested, 
and very reasonably, that the charges should be apportioned among the different 
countries, which profited by the maintenance of a coaling station at Aden, 

The Pioneer says ngain:— - | : 

“ We have, according to Mr. Caine, 24,000 too many British: soldiers: in 
© country; they should be sent back to England and tho defence of: our 

bichi Empire be left to ‘India’s sons.’ The five or six hundred Babus weré 
galy pleased with this proposal.” | | is bes 


Tho Pioneer on the last Con- 
gress. 


HitravaDi, 
Jan, 8th, 1897. 
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* We will pronounce no opinion here as tothe respective merits of Mr. Caine’s 
and the Pioneer's views on the question of the military charges. Mr. Caine 
only proposed that the 24,000 English troops, who have lately been added to 
the. y, should be sent back to England, and he did not say that the entire 
number of British troops in the country should be sent out of it. India was 
as peaceful when there were only 50,000 British troops in it, as it is now, when 
it has 74,000 of those troops. ‘The addition to the Army has only added to the 
military expenditure. India, it should be also noted, is really defended by the 
own sons, for what is a handful of British troops to the two lakhs of native 
sepoys? 

Phe Pioneer finds fault with the “ Babus” for having been highly pleased 
with Mr. Caine’s proposal for the reduction of the number of British troops in 
the country. But, as a matter of fact, not Babus only, but Sikhs, Parsis, 
Mahrattis, Madrasis, Guzratis, Musalmans and Englishmen also were pleased 
with the proposal, not one dissentient voice having been raised against 1¢ in an 
assembly of five or six thousand people. 

41. The Sanjivani of the 9th January is glad to understand that, in his 
reply to the address of the Jorehat Sarvayanik 
Sabha, Mr. Cotton, the new Chief Commissioner of 
Assam, observed that public Associations like the 
Sarvajanik Sabha should be established in the other districts of Assam as well, 
with the view of representing to the authorities the people’s wants and grievan- 
ces. No other Governor has ever publicly sympathised with a public political 
Association. The Assam people expect a good deal from Mr. Cotton. Let. 
them not be disappointed. | 

42. The Dacca Gazette of the 11th January says that by conferring the 
title of Shums-ul-ulama upon Maulvi Abdul Khair 
Siddiq of Dacca, Government has not only recog- 
nised merit, but has honoured the whole Muham- 
madan community. The fact that the Maulvi combines in himself rare learn- 
ing, with unsectarian views on religion, makes him an ornament of that commu- 
nity.. The Dacca Madrassa is every day improving under his superintendence. 


Mr. Cotton on public associa- 
tions in Assam. 


The honour conferred upon 
Maulvi Abdul Khair Siddiq. 


-Uriya Papers, 


43. The Uriya and Navasamvad of the 23rd December strongly objects 
to the export of rice, and suggests the following 


Relief measures for Orissa. a haga ; 
' measures of relief,in view of the impending scarcity 


of food :— 


(2) That the April kist of Government revenue be remitted and the 
November kist be realised in December 1897. 

(b) That Takavi advances be made wherever necessary. 

(c) That settlement operations be stopped at once. 

(d@) That the wealthy citizens be induced to keep a large stock of food- 


oe in store, and to sell or distribute the same in the hour of 
need. 


44, The Samvadvahika of the 24th December, taking a similar view of the 

a al ea material condition of the people, adds that there 

PI ib will be a water-famine if it does not rain in 

December or January, and observes that as a pre- 

lude to future mortality, cholera has begun its work of decimation even in the 
winter season, when it does not generally break out. 

45, The Kothpada correspondent of the Uthaldipika of the 26th December 


is of opinion that only a four-anna radi crop has 
: _ been reaped, and that this does not augur well for 
Orissa. He strongly objects to the operations of the Settlement Camps in the 
interior of the districts of Orissa, as the crowds of men that they draw must 
create scarcity of food where it does not exist. 


46. In a long letter to the same paper, Babu Harikrishna Misra, Head- 
The Orissa Commissioner's esti- master of the Kothpada School, refutes the views 
mate of the outturn of the paddy of Mr. Dutt, Officiating Commissioner of Orissa, 


crop. : regarding the outturn of the padd 
parts of Orissa that are not irrigated by canal water, po Ross Bey oe 


Outturn of the rabi crop. 
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Mr. De’s enquiries into the dis- 
tress. . 


The reduction of newspaper fae 
postage not quite satisfactory. er 


best judges of the matter. He contends that such outturn is not 6 annas, as 
Mr. Dutt has been led to think, but only one anna and ten gandas. He draws 
the special attention of the authorities to those estates that have been entirely: 
number of native gentlemen, who are in a position to enlighten the local autho- 
_ The Sambalpur Hitaishins of the 2nd December observes that the attitude 
pe i of the Government of India towards the distressed 
he oes apathetic one, and points out that even the Russians, 
forgetting their hereditary enmity with the English, are extending their chari- 
48. The Sambalpur Hitaishini of the 16th December is glad to find that.the 
™ Municipality of Sambalpur have alread Seige 0. 
cates - game paper has also words of commendation for the 
Superintendent of the Tributary ahals, Orissa, who has given orders to. pur- 
49, Thesame paper says that distress is so severe in Baramba, a Tribu ir : 
State in Orissa, that a large number. of its people 
calacteionae elsewhere. | : ae 7 
50. The Uriya and Navasamvad of the 23rd December is satisfied that Mr. 
enquiries into the condition of the people in 
Kamarda, in Balasore, and hopesthat such enquiries 
date. re | : 
51. Referring to the reduction of postage, payable by proprietors of news- 
explains that the concession, though desirable, 
is a limited gain to the public, who -would have 
ten tolas, instead of the two-pice-limit. being extended to twenty tolas, 
52. The Sambalpur Hitaishini of the 9th December is sorry to notice that: a 
that district to supply hides to foreign traders, ds 
che is proved by the fact that one lakh .of hides. ware 
among cattle, induced by such improper means as poisoning, &c. us 
53. The Utkaldipika of the 26th December is glad to find that the Univer- 
4 Cinivermty matter, academic administration by maintaining its connéeé- 
tion with such higher English schools as do not show satisfactory results ‘con: 
the mark, are still useful in their own way, and are capable of improvement 
under certain conditions. 
ieee thin Cebaoue depute any representative to advocate . their. cause 
in the last meeting of the Indian National Congress 
out day by day. 
55. The same paper is happy to learn that the Government of India have 
railway passengers. gers, that no such carriage will convey more than 
the required number of passengers, and that every 
will enable those passengers to attend to the calls of nature, and to refresh 
themselves in the best way they can. The writer hopes that the Government 


views are based mainly on the opinions of certain landlords, wha are not the 
washed away by high floods, and gives the names and addresses of 8 certain 
rities on the subject of the distress in those estates. 
The Government of India in 514 famished people of the country is a eold-and 
table hands to help the poor natives of India in their hour of distress! ... .,,, 
Purchase of rice in view ofthe 446 rice for the benefit of their own.o 
chase Rs. 20,000 worth of paddy for the benefit of the people in Dhenkanal: :::: 
Severe distress in Tributary hove left the State in quest of food and shelter 
De, the Collector of Balasore, is making’ proper 
will bear fruit in the shape of substantial aid to the distressed at an early 
ers in India, the Uikaldipika of ‘the 26th Decén- 
been better served had the price-limit been-extended from three tolas to five or 
amie he. large number of cattle is poisoned .every \yedr:in 
exported last year, which could not but have been due to abnormal mortality 
sity of Calcutta has lessened the rigour of their 
tinually for three years, and observes that these institutions, though not upto 
54. The same paper is grieved to learn that the people of Orissa did not 
at Calcutta, and is inclined to infer that the public spirit of the Uriyas is dying 
Conveniences of  third-clasg 26d, in the interest of third-class railway passen- 
such carriage will stop in the specially-appointed stations for such periods as 
will attend to other comforts of third-class passengers. 
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56. The Sambalpur Hitaishini of the 16th December exhorts that Munici- 
it row Fa pay more attention to sanitation, and save 

The Sambalpur Municipality. that Municipality from an attack of the bubonic | 
fever, which can be easily transmitted from Bombay to Sambalpur through the 


railway carriages, 
AssaM Papers, 


57. The Paridarshak-o-Srihatiavast for the second fortnight of Agrahayan 
is glad to find that the Sylhet Municipality has not, 
asin previous years, set apart in this year’s budget 

a sum of Rs. 4,000 for the construction of water- 

works. Everybody knows the value of a pure water-supply, but in insisting 

upon the water-works, the late Chief Commissioner did not for a moment 
consider what ajburden of expense he was going to throw on the poor rate- 
yers of Sylhet, and whether it would be possible for them to bear it. The 

x owrbaat Engineer estimated the cost of carrying out the proposed scheme at 

Rs. 75,000. If this sum had first to be raised by an annual contribution of 

Rs. 4,000 only, and the construction of the works were then to be taken in 

hand, then the present generation of rate-payers would certainly reap no 

benefit therefrom. But the Municipal Commissioners have acted wisely in 
disallowing this contribution, and in setting apart, in view of the severe water- 
scarcity which is imminent, a sum of Rs. 2,000 inthe budget for the re- 
excavation of all the existing tanks in the town. Itis hoped that the Local 

Government will not disapprove of the action of the Commissioners, 

58. Thesame paper says that the tanksin Sylhet town have alread 
Wotteeiintin te Oethuh ene dried up, and a severe water-scarcity is felt. If 
. ' there be no good rainfall soon, the sufferings of the 
people, from want of water, will know no bounds. Itis hoped that the authori- 

ties will take timely steps to avert such suffering. 

59. The same paper says that when, in 1874, the Sylhet district was 
eT oreres ae cooan ane aanezee so Assam, Lord 
, Government's breach of promise Northbrook assured its people that no radical 
in regard to the Sylhet district. change would be made in ite ps a lily But 

Government has not kept its word. It appoints Military Officers as Magistrates 
of Sylhet. in Bengal a permanently-settled estate cannot be put up to auction 
for default in paying local cesses, but in Sylhet such an estate can be sold by 
auction for such an arrear, there being no difference in Sylhet between the 
mode of realising the revenue and that of realising local cesses. In Bengal 
there is a District Board in every district, but there isno District Board in 
Sylhet. The Bengal districts enjoy the privilege of electing members for the 
Legislative Council, but Sylhet possesses no such privilege. 

60. The same paper _ that the heavy mortality in the Sylhet Jail, 
Jail mortality in Sylhet. which the Assam Government itself has been 


obliged to confess as appalling, cannot be checked 
without the appointment of impartial and educated non-ofiicial visitors, who do 


not expect any favours at the Government’s hands. It is hoped that the new 
Chief Commissioner will direct his attention to this subject. 


Water supply in the Sylhet 
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